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for foreign claimants and enemies, James, being close at hand,
would be in possession of his inheritance before they could
make any hostile move. Thus, with perfect statecraft, Elizabeth
maintained her reign-long silence on the succession question,
still perceiving the true interests of her people better than they
did themselves.

For most Englishmen James had become the obvious - nay,
the desired - successor. The nobility and gentry did not want
another woman ruler, and were determined to tolerate that
shameful subjection no longer, while to the people as a whole
there was a pleasing strangeness about the prospect of a King,
for only the aged could remember the time when England had
been ruled by a man. One nobleman, out of a certain shame^
might ascribe this general desire to fear that they would never
enjoy another Queen like Elizabeth; had she not been as peculiar
a dispensation as Deborah? But the truth was that a sense of
ennui, tinged with sex prejudice, was stealing over Court and
country, cfor things of long continuance, though never so good,
are tedious/ There was *a credulous desire of novelty and
change, hoping for better times, despising the present, and for-
getting favours past'.

As the year 1602 progressed, courtiers and others entered into
secret communication with their future king. Among them -
and by far the most important - was Sir Robert Cecil. After the
execution of Essex he had begun a secret correspondence,
which, combined with the Queen's wise policy, virtually
assured James of the succession. With fearful care he kept all
knowledge of his letters from Elizabeth: the Queen's *age and
orbity', he wrote in later years, 'joined to the jealousy of her
sex, might have moved her to think ill of that which helped to
preserve her.' Perhaps he was right, and Elizabeth would have
been jealous; but more likely, Cecil's soul lacked the breadth
of his father's, and the varying estimates that each made of his
sovereign are measures of themselves as much as her. Burghley
said that she swas the wisest woman that ever was, for she
understood the interests and dispositions of all the princes in
her time, and was so perfect in the knowledge of her own re